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This long range of edifices presents an 
imposing aspect to the stranger, as he 
passes up the Thames, and turns his eyes 
to the spot so long occupied by the old 
Parliament Houses, depicted and noticed 
in the last number of our second volume. 
They were accidentally destroyed by fire 
on the 16th of October, 1834. The pre- 
sent enlarged edifice soon rose from the 
ruins, and affords much more ample and: 
convenient accommodations to the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Library, and 
the various minor purposes cunnected 
with them. The origin of the conflagra- 
tion is a matter of much uncertainty ; 
but it was supposed to be accidental. A 
large quantity of old and useless papers 
had been burnt in the Exchequer, which, 
it was supposed, might have been too 
hastily crowded into the fire-places, and 
over-heated some of the chimney-flues. 
The mere destruction of the main build- 
ing itself might not have been much re- 
gretted, as it made room for the present 
superior structure: but numerous valua- 
ble documents were consumed, and the 
admired old Painted Chamber, the tapes- 
tries, &c., in the House of Lords, 
and, above all, the adjoining ancient 
chapel of St. Stephen, were also ruined. 
This last had long stood as the most per- 
fect specimen of the highly ornamented 
Gothic style of architecture in the king- 
dom, and was respectable and valuable 
also from its historical associations. 

Westminster Cathedral, which stands 
in this vicinity, was the first of the an- 
cient edifices which are here clustered 
together. The superstitions inculcated 
by the Romish priesthood have always 
filled the heads of all people, foolish 
enough to listen to their fictions, with 
ideas of the superior sanctity of the ob- 
jects, buildings and places which the pre- 
tended miraculous power of themselves 
or others has distinguished. ‘There, as in 
many other places and countries, conse- 
quence was given to the place where the 
ground was called holy, and a host of 
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images were congregated, and daily wor- 
shipped. King Canute, though a Dane, 
became a dupe of the priesthood, and in 
his later days, fixed his residence under 
their wing, being the first king who oc- 
cupied this site. The building which he 
inhabited was destroyed by fire in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, who, a 
bigot of the blindest kind, built another 
palace near the same spot; and his suc- 
cessors continued to occupy Westmins- 
ter Palace, until the reign of Henry VIII. 
in 1529, when another fire occurred by 
which it was destroyed, and Whitehall 
became the royal residence. 

The origin of the Parliament of Eng- 
land is lost in the gloom of the Dark 
Ages, like many other important events, 
which would have been preserved if men 
had not been degraded by a system of 
false religion, the fertile source of a 
thousand evils, which nothing but the 
truth can remedy. ‘The people, in all 
ages, felt that desire, so natural to man, 
to govern themselves, and which ever 
will show itself just in proportion tv the 
liberty allowed it to express itself. It is 
believed that the representatives of the 
people fomerly met with the lordsin the 
great national hall of legislation; and 
that the body was first divided in the 
year 1377. Conflicts innumerable were 
waged, from the earliest days of English 
history, between the people, the nobles 
and the monarchs, often influenced, in- 
stigated or directed, more or Jess covert. 
ly by the priesthood, to whose interie- 
rence in public and private affairs, direct- 
ly, or indirectly, a great part of the his- 
tory of England was materially affected, 
in almost all ages, as every intelligent 
reader must plainly see. The Reforma- 
tion put anend to the old system: but 
some of its evil features were retained, 
which have ever since exerted unhappy 
influences in Parliament and on the a- 
tion. Among these are the church es- 
tablishment and the civil power of eccle- 
siastics. Under the dispensations of Di- 
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vine Providence good often results from 
evil; and the dictatorial spirit of the En- 
glish Bishops, proceeding to persecution, 
s090n commissioned the Pilgrims to lay 
the foundation of a new republic on Ply- 
mouth rock. 

Such reflections as these, and others, 
in an endless train, naturally crowd into 
the mind of an American, as he stands 
to contemplate the site of the British 
Parliament. 

Many writers have Jaid much stress on 
the antiquity of the English Legislature, 
and on some of its forms, which they 
were inclined to regard with veneration 
on that account; while others have not 
pretended to trace the origin of the 
House of Commons farther back than the 
appointment of Burgesses, or near the 
date of the Norman conquest. To us 
Americans it can hardly be a point of 
much importance, to pursue the question 
far in our enquiries, amidst the degree of 
uncertainty which exists. It is of great- 
er importance to us, that the rules and 
precedents which have been established 
in the course of its existence, so far as 
they are applicable and salutary to our 
legislative assemblies, should be honored 
by careful adherence. We have too of- 
ten had reason to lament the disregard 
of order, propriety, and even decency, 
in some of our state legislatures, and still 
more in Congress, where some men oc- 
casionally are sent to take their seats, not 
properly prepared to appreciate the val- 
ue and necessity of established rules. 
The long experience of the Parliament 
of Great Britain led to the adoption of a 
system, which is embraced in all ils de- 
tails in a volume familiarly known as the 
Red Book; and this we have found it not 
only convenient, but indispensalle, to 
adopt, as the general guide of our forms 
of proceeding in deliberative assemblies, 
even down to, the town-meetings and the 
sessions of literary, scientific, philan- 
thropic and religious associations. 

The general principles and most com- 
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mon forms of what we call ‘ parliamen- 
tary usage” thus become well known to 
multitudes of our people, even in early 
life ; and the habit of acting in submis- 
sion to them isa very salutary one, as 
the occasional disregard of them which 
we witness most emphatically proves. 
Order is indispensable to the decent and 
even the possible transaction of busi- 
ness; and to secure it should be a pri- 
mary object. The English failed egre- 
giously in two points, the oversight of 
which, as observation has strongly im- 
pressed upon our minds, has had many 
bad effects on both sides-of the Atlantic. 
We allude to the permission of members 
of the House of Commons to sit with 
their hats on, and to ‘viva voce’ voting. 
Men will not feel like gentlemen when 
they act unlike them; and the habit of 
silence in public assemblies will cherish 
a repugnance to noise. The House of 
Representstives of Massachusetts, con- 
sisting of above 400 members, is never 
disturbed even when taking a vote in the 
most contested cases: for they express 
their opinions by the mere raising of the 
hand. ‘Total silence prevails, and yet 
the speaker is far better able to decide 
on the vote than when it ix expressed by 
the voice. 

We could not but reflect, while look- 
ing upon that impressive and gratifying 
scene a few years ago, that we might 
have been greatly the gainers, as well 
as the English, if the latter had original- 
ly adopted this most civilized habit. It 
would naturally have been copied by our 
state and general legislatures; and si- 
lence would have been a characteristic 
trait of all our deliberative assemblies. 
It seems to be an object not unworthy 
of serious attention, that the young at 
least should be trained to respectful be- 
haviour, especially in public and on grave 
occasions, that they may be prepared to 
avoid such scenes of disorder, which 
now form one of the threatening aspects 3 
of our national affairs. 
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Great Eruption of the Volcano 
of Kilauea in 1840. 


‘Since our return from Oahu I have 
made a thorough exploration of the tract 
of country where the eruption occurred, 
having found its source, and traced the 
stream through most of its windings, to 
the sea. Some of the principal facts 
which have been collected from credible 
testimony, and from personal observa- 
tion, | will now give you. For several 
years past the great crater of Kilauea 
has been rapidly filling up, by the rising 
of the superincumbent crust, and by the 
frequent gushing forth of the molten sea 
below. In this manner the great basin 
below the black ledge, which has been 
computed from three to five hundred feet 
deep, was long since filled up by the in- 
jection and cooling of successive masses 
of the fiery fluid. 

These silent eruptions continued to 
occur at intervals, until the black ledge 
was repeatedly overflowed, each cooling, 
and forming a new layer from two feet 
thick and upwards, until the whole area 
of the crater was filled up, at least fifty 
feet above the original black ledge, and 
thus reducing the whole depth of the 
crater to less than nine hundred feet. 
This process of filiing up continued till 
the latter part of May, 1840, when, as 
many natives testify, the whole area of 
the crater became one entire sea of igni- 
fluous matter, raging like old ocean 
when lashed into fury by a tempest. 
For several days the fire raged with fear- 
ful intensity, exhibi'ing a scene awfully 
terrific. ‘The infuriated waves sent up 
infernal sounds, and dashed with such 
maddening energy against the sides of 
the awful caldron, as to shake the solid 
earth above, and to detach huge masses 
of overhanging rocks,which, leaving their 
ancient beds, plunged into the fiery gulf 
below. So terrific was the scene that no 
one dared to approach near 4!, and trav- 
ellers on the main road, which lay along 
the verge of the crater, feeling the ground 
tremble beneath their feet, fled and pass- 
ed by at adistance. I should be inclined 
to discredit these statements of the na- 
tives, had I not since been to Kilauea 
and examined it minutely with these re- 
ports in view. Every appearance, how- 
ever, of the crater confirms these re- 
ports. Everything within the caldron is 
new. Nota particle of lava remains as 
it was when [| last visited it. All has 
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been melted down and re-cast. All is 
new. The whole appears like a raging 
sea, whose waves had been suddenly so- 
lidified while in the most violent ag ita- 
tion. 

Having stated something of the ap- 
pearance of the great crater, for several 
days previous to the disgorgement of ils 
fiery contents, | will now give a short 
history of the eruption itself. I say 
short, because it would require a volume 
to give a full and minute detail ofall the 
facts in the case. 

On the 30th of May the people of Pu- 
na observed the appearance of smoke 
and fire in the interior: a moun'ainous 
and desolate region of that district. 
Thinking that the fire might be the burn- 
ing in some jungle, they took little no- 
tice of it until the next day, Sabbath, 
when the meetings in the different villa- 
ges were thrown into confusion by sud- 
den and grand exhibitions of fire, on a 
scale so large and fearful asto leave 
them no room to doubt the cause of the 
phenomenon. ‘The fire augmented dur- 
ing the day and night; but it did not 
seem to flow off rapidly in any direction. 
All were in consternation, as it was ex- 
pected that the molten flood would pour 
itself down from its height of four thou- 
cand feet to the coast, and no one knew 
to what point it would flow, or what de- 

vastation would attend its fiery course. 
On Monday, June Ist, the stream began 
to flow off in a north- easterly direction, 
and on the following Wednesday, June 
3d, at evening, the burning river reached 
the sea, havi ing averaged about half a 
mile an hour in. its progress. The ra- 
pidity of the flow was very unequal, be- 
ing modified by the inequalities of the 
surface, over which the stream passed. 
Sometimes it is supposed to have moved 
five miles an hour, and at other times, 
owing to obstructions, making no appa- 
rent progress, except in filling up deep 
valleys, and in swelling over or breaking 
away hills and precipices. 


But I will return to the source of the 
eruption. ‘This is in a forest, and in the 
bottom of an ancient wooded crater. 
about four hundred feet deep, and proba- 
bly eight miles east from Kilauea. The 
region being uninhabited and co ered 
with a thicket, it was sometime before 
the place was discov ered ; and up to this 
time, though several foreigners have at- 
tempted it, no one, except myself, has 
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reached the spot. From Kilauea to this 
place the lava flows in a subterranean 
gallery, probably at the depth of a thou- 
sand feet, but its course can be distinctly 
traced all the way, by the rending of the 
crust of the earth into innumerable fis- 
sures, and by the emission of smoke, 
steam, and gasses. ‘The eruption in this 
old crater is smal], and from this place 
the stream disappears again for the dis- 
tance of a mile or two, when the lava 
again gushed up and spread over an area 
of about fifty acres. Again it passes un- 
der ground for two or three miles, when 
it re-appears in another old wooded cra- 
ter, consuming the forest, and partly fill- 
ing up the basin. Once more it disap- 
pears, and flowing in a_ subterranean 
channel, cracks and breaks the earth, 
opening fissures from six inches to ten 
or twelve feet in width, and sometimes 
splitting the trunk of a tree so exactly 
that its legs stand astride at the fissure. 
At some places it is impossible to trace 
the subterranean stream, on account of 
the impenetrable thicket under which it 
passes. 

After flowing under ground several 
miles, perhaps six or eight, it again broke 
out like an overwhelming flood, and 
sweeping forest, hamlet, plantation, and 
everything before it, rolled down with re- 
sistless energy to the sea, where, leaping 
a precipice of forty or fifty feet, it pour- 
ed itself in one vast cataract of fire into 
the deep below, with loud detonations, 
fearful hissings, and a thousand unearth- 
ly and indescribable sounds. Imagine to 
yourself a river of fused minerals, of the 
breadth and depth of Niagara, and of a 
deep gory red, falling, in one emblazon- 
ed sheet, one raging torrent, into the 
ocean! ‘The scene, as described by eye- 
witnesses, was terribly sublime. ‘Two 
mighty agencies in collision! Two an- 
tagonist and gigantic forces in contact, 
and producing effects on a scale incon- 
ceivably grand! The atmosphere in all 
directions was filled with ashes, spray, 
gases, etc.; while the burning lava, as 
it fell into the water, was shivered into 
millions of minute particles, and, being 
thrown back into the air, fell jn showers 
of sand on all the surrounding country. 
The coast was extended into the sea for 
a quarter of a mile, and a pretty sand 
beach and a new cape were formed. 
Three hills of scoria and sand were also 
formed in the sea, the lowest about two 
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hundred and the highest about three 
hundred feet. 
(To be Concluded.) 





The Citizens of Athens. 


A citizen could only be such by birth 
or adoption. ‘To be a natural denizen of 
Athens, it was necessary to be born of a 
father and mother both free, and Athe- 
nians. We have seen that Pericles re- 
stored this law to all its force, which had 
not been exactly observed, and which he 
himself some short time after infringed. 
The people-could not confer the freedom 
of the city upon strangers; and those 
whom they had so adopted, enjoyed al- 
most the same rights and privileges as 
the natural citizens. The quality of the 
citizens of Athens was sometimes grant- 
ed in honor and gratitude to those who 
had rendered great services to the state, 
as to Hippocrates; and even kings have 
sometimes obtained that title for them- 
selves and their children. Evagoras, 
King of Cyprus, thought it much to his 
honor. 

When the young men attained the age 
of twenty, they were enrolled upon the 
list of citizens, after having taken an 
oath ; and it was only in virtue of that 
public and solemn act that they became 
members of the state. The form of this 
oath is exceedingly remarkable, which 
Stobeus and Pollux have preserved in 
the following words: “I will never dis- 
honor the profession of arms, nor save 
my life by a shameful flight. I will fight 
to my last breath for the religion and 
civil interests of the state, in concert 
with the other citizens, and alone if oc- 
casion should require. I will not bring 
my country into a worse condition than 
I found it, but will use..my utmost en- 
deavors to make it most happy and flour- 
ishing. I will slways submit myself to 
the laws and magistrates, and to all that 
shall be a by the common con- 
sent of the people. If any one shall vio- 
late or make void the laws, I will not dis- 
guise or conceal such an attempt, but 
will oppose it either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with my fellow citizens; and I will 
constantly adhere to the religion of my 
forefathers. To all which I call to wit- 
ness Agraulis, Enyalus, Mars and Jupi- 
ter.” . | leave the reader to his own re- 
flections upon this august ceremony, well 
adapted to inspire the love of country 
into the hearts of the young.—/iis¢. 
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This subject has been too much Nothing is more certain than that a 


and too long neglected; and, although 
the taste and the science have begun to 
extend within a few years, the subject is 
far from receiving that general attention 
which it deserves. If a few simple prin- 
ciples were better understood, and the 
opinions of architects known and consid- 
ered, we should doubtless find many im- 
provements introduced, useful in differ- 


ent points of view. 
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great deal of money is often laid out in 


building, without securing those com- 
forts or conveniences which should be 


the great objects. To multitudes of our 
ccuntrymen it is a desideratum of great 
importance to combine convenience,taste 
and cheapness in building, in the greatest 
possible degrees; and whoever contri- 
butes to promote this end, will do real 
service. 
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Grounp-PLAN or a Country Hovusr, Grounns ann Our-Buipines. 


We here offer for the study of our 5 comments am the excellencies and de- 
readers, the grounds and appendages of fects of the arrangements, inviting com- 
the neat rural residence above depicted. § munications from those who may feel in- 
We withhold for the present the names 2 terested in the subject. ‘Lhere may per- 
and uses of some of the subdivisions of ¢ haps be too much of English views to 
the buildings im the rear as well as all suit our country. 
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TAE Fox. 


This animal, the emblem of cunning, 
has scarcely more of this charactefistic 
trait expressed in his aspect or move- 
ments, than some of those which pass 
We must 
admit that his narrow and sharp snout 


for his superiors in lionesty. 


and small eyes give him rather a suspi- 
cious cast of countenance: but surely 
there cannot be as much treachery as 
grimaikin exhibits, in her tricks to quiet 
our suspicions, while she has an eye on 
the pantry-door. Men appear to have 
been influenced a great deal by their 
partialities for the animals from which 
they derive benefits : for the faults or vi- 
ces of the dog as well as of the cat have 
not been made so much matters of re- 
proach, as those of less useful animals. 
It iserroneous to imagine that the Fox 
outdoes, or even equals in subtilty all 
other animals, although many instances 
are on record, worthy of being read as 
evidences of his great sigacaty, which as 
well as that of the beaver, and the wood. 
chuck, &c., sometimes appears to place 
instinct and reason side by side. 

We have a few anecdotes to give of 
Foxes in Scotland, reported by a recent 





writer, who narrates his own observa- 
tions. | 

We will first, however, according to 
eur custom, advert to the natural history 
of the animal, and recal the place in the 
scale of animated being to which he is 
assigned by the learned. 

The Mammalia, or animals which feed 
their young on milk, are divided into se- 
veral fainilies; which agree in many im- 
portant, and highly interesting particu- 
lars, common to their order, but far too 
numerous to be even enumerated in this 
place. [t seems inexcusable in any of 
us to be ignorant of the veculiarities in 
the conformation of the grand division of 
the animal creation to which we our- 
selves, and all the human race belong, 
while so many subjects of less import 
ance, and inferior or opposite moral in- 
fluences, engage the attention of many of 
us for weeks or years. 

The Mammalia are divided into orders 
according to their organs of touch and 
of eating. On these distinctions we 
shall like to transfer the remarks of Cu- 
vier, or of some other naturalist: but we 
must defer them for the present. The 
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carniverous beasts are the third family, 
and the Digitigrada, or treaders on their 
fingers, are the second tribe of that fam- 
ily. 
the dog and cat kinds, as well as several 
Under the dogs we at last find 
the very animal we are in search of, after 
a chase as long as he might be exposed 
to in one of the hunting countries of En- 
gland. He bears a strong resemblance 
to the dog and the wolf: but Cuvier 
tells us how we may readily recognise 
him. His tail is longer or more bushy, 
the muzzle more pointed, and the pupils 
of the eye, in the day time, are contrac- 
ted to narrow, upright chinks. The up- 
per incisor teeth are less sloping, and 
the habits of the animal are very differ- 
ent. 


To these belong all the animals of 


others. 


The Fox has a disagreeable smell, 
burrows in the ground, to form his habi- 
tation, and never attacks strong animals. 
The species are numerous: Viz. 

The common European Fox: reddish, 
tip of the tail white, found from Sweden 
to Egypt. Inthe north the fur is very 
brilliant. The little Fox of N. America 
described: by Say,‘inhabits burrows. The 
American tri-colored Fox is ash-colored 
above, and white beneath, and with a cin- 
namon-colored band along the flanks, and 
is found in the warm and temperate re- 
gions of North and South America. The 
silver and black Fox of N. America has 
black hair with white tips, except on the 
ears, shoulders and tail, which are pure 
black, the last with a white tip. The 
fur is very costly, being greatly admired. 
The Foxes of the interior of Africa have 
very long ears. 

The agility of the Fox, with his pecu- 
liar habits when pursued, have made him 
a favorite object of the chase, especially 
with the English, who are devoted to 
field-sports. 

In the Artic regions of Europe and 
America he is hunted for his fur, which 
is a valuable object of commerce, though 
rather as an article of luxury than decid- 


ed utility. These and other expensive 
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furs afford lucrative employment to many 
manufacturers and dealers in different 
cold countries, where luxury hascreated 
a demand for them. Some idea may be 
formed of the care and trouble which 
they cause, from reading the account of 
the manner of preserving furs, which we 
gave in No. 46. of our 2nd volume. 


HABITS OF FOXES IN SCOTLAND. 

“A fox, after he has lost one of his 
feet in a trap, is still able to get his own 
living, and to keep himself in as good 
plight as if he had his whole complement 
One, which had left 
a foot ina trap, and escaped on the oth- 
er three, lived for two years afterwards 


of legs effective. 


We knew his 
track in the sand, by the impression of 
his stump. 


about the same ground. 


This winter, while shooting 
in the sand-hills, we saw a Fox sneak 
quietly into a small thicket of trees, I 
immediately placed the two sportsmen 
who were with me at different points of 
the thicket, and then took my retriever 
on the track. The dog, who, from his 
former battles with fox and otter, is very 
eager in his enmity against all animals of 
the kind, almost imme /iately started the 
Fox, and, after a short chase, turned him 
out within shot of a very sure gun. The 
consequence was the instant death of Mr. 
Reynard. Onexamining, he turned out 
to be the very Fox whose foot had been 
nailed up two years before. He was an 
immense old Dog-Fox, in perfect condi- 
tion, although he had only three legs to 
hunt on. The Fox isa constant attend- 
ant on the rabbit-trapper, robbing him of 
most of the rabbits that are caught in his 
traps or snares. He sometimes, how- 
ever, pays dearly, by getting caught in 
the wires; and although he generally 
breaks the snare and escapes, does not 
do so without most severe punishment. 
I shot a Fox this season who had the re- 
mains o a rablit-wire round his hind 
lec, which was cut to the bone by his 
struggles to escape.”’ 

‘To be Concluded.) 
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New Topics for the Present Vol- 
ume. 


We have made a slight change in the 
title of our Magazine, and shall extend 
our plan, by the introduction of some 
new subjects: 

1. Travels in South America, from 
the journal of a friend 

2. Travels in Italy, Switzerland, &c., 
by the Author. 

3. Tours to the White Mountains, 
Quebec, Niagara and Virginia, by the 
Editor and his Friends. 

4: A series of original and authentic 
tales of Old Times in New England. 

5. Descriptions of remarkable scen- 
ery and buildings, &c., at home and 
abroad. 

6. Songs, &e. 

7. Lessons for self-instruction, Gor 


families and schools. 





Female Teachers. 


Many of our readers have heard of the 
Society formed at Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
the purpose of supplying schools for chil- 
dren now uninstructed, and providing 
female teachers for the primary schools, 
wherever they are needed, beginning in 
the West. The project was formed some 
years ago by Miss Catherine Beecher, 
daughter of the venerable Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, President of Lane Seminary, 
Ohio ; and the society, which has begun 
operations, has engaged Mr. Slade, late 
Governor of Vermont, as its agent. 

We are happy to say that he has been 
wuch encouraged by the support given 
him in Boston, Hartford, New Haven and 
New York, where auxiliary societies 
have been formed, led by the clergy and 
other intelligent and patriotic individuals, 
most of them being Union associations, 
embracing several denominations. We 
give this early announcement, because 
we flatter ourselves that a large part of 





our readers feel an interest like our own 
in this subject, and will be pleased to co- 
operate in this noble, national enterprise, 
according to their means and opportuni- 
ties. The society has been formed on 
the following grounds. 

1. There are many hundreds of thou- 
sands of American children without in- 
struction, principally in the Western 
states and territories. 

2. Although public and private schools 
and Sabbath Schools are increasing, they 
do not and cannot increase as fast as the 
neglected population. 

3. It isa duty, of the highest impor- 
tance and most general interest, to pro- 
vide instructors for as many as possible. 
The country will not be safe without 
universal education, and good, sound 
Protestant education. By that we mean, 
of course, education founded on the Bi- 
ble, embracing a liberal range of knowl- 
edge, and inculcating religious and civil 
freedom and every doctrine allied to 
these. 

4. Female teachers must be employed 
in the destitute regions, and not male. 
For this there are several cogent rea- 
sons; the labor of men, and of course 
their time, bears a _ higher price than 
those of women; and young females 
usually have more experience in manag- 
ing children at home, and are by nature 
better qualified for the task. 





Prairieville, Illinois. 


AID NEEDED For Buiipine A House or 
WorsHip.—We have no house of our 
own, and can obtain a place to preach in 
only a part of the time. We have pur- 
chased a very eligible site, and started a 
subscription paper, which will probably 
raise from four hundred to five hundred 
dollars. The house, 36 by 40 feet, 
without galleries, will cost, perhaps, six 
hundred dollars. The lot cost over 
three hundred dollars. ‘The house is to 
be built in the plainest style; benches 
instead of pews; a desk on an elevated 

latform, instead of a regular pulpit. 
We would fear to go on if we were not 
led to expect some assistance.— Chron. 
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A Monster of the Deep. 


Our readers know that in some parts 
of the ocean there are enormous sea anl- 
mals called Sepia, which are a kind of 
polypi. They have very long legs, and 
are said sometimes to seize upon the co- 
ral divers along the coast of Italy. Mr. 
Beale tells us the following adventure 
with a creature of this sort. 

“While upon the Bouin Islands, 
searching for shells on the rocks, which 
had just been left by the receding tide, I 
was much astonished at seeing at my feet 
a most extraordinary looking animal, 
crawling towards the retreating surf. | 
had never seen one like it before. It 
was creeping on its eight legs, which, 
from their soft and flexible nature, bent 
considerably under the weight of its 
body, so that it was lifted by the efforts 
of its tentacula only a small distance 
from the rocks. 

“It appeared much alarmed on seeing 
me, and made every effort to escape, 
while | was not much in the humor to 
endeavor to capture so ugly a customer, 
whose appearance excited a feeling of 
disgust, not unmixed with fear. I, how- 
ever, endeavoured to prevent its escape, 
by pressing on one of its legs with my 
foot ; but, although I used considerable 
force for that purpose, its strength was 
so great that it several times quickly 
liberated its member, in spite of all the 
efforts | could employ in this way, on 
wet, slippery rocks. 1 now laid hold of 
one of the tentacles with my hand, and 
held it firmly, so that the limb appeared 
as if it would be torn asunder by our 
united strength. I soon gave it a pow- 
erful jerk, wishing to disengage it from 
the rocks to which it clung so forcibly 
by its suckers, which it effectually re- 
sisted; but the moment after, the appa- 
rently enraged animal lifted its head, 
with its large eyes projecting from the 
middle of its body, and, letting go its 
its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprang 
upon my arm, which I had previously 
bared to my shoulder for the purpose of 
thrusting it into holes in the rocks to 
discover shells, and clung, with its suck- 
ers, to it with great power, endeavoring 
to get its beak, which I could now see, 
between the roots of ils arms, in a posi- 
tion to bite. 

“A sensation of borror pervaded my 
whole fiame, when | found this monstrous 
animal, for it was about four feet long, 
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fixed so firmly on my arm. Its cold, 
slimy grasp was extremely sickening, 
and I immediately called aloud to the 
captain, who was also searching for 
shells at some distance, to come and re- 
lease me from my disgusting assailant. 
He quickly arrived, and taking me down 
10 the boat, during which time I was em- 
ployed in keeping the beak away from 
my hand, quickly released me by de- 
Stroying my tormeutor with the boat 
knife, when I disengaged it by portions 
atatime. ‘This animal was that species 
of Sepia which is called by whalers 
‘rock squid.’ ‘Thus are these remarka- 
ble creatures, from the different adapta- 
tion of their tentacles and slight modifi- 
cations of their bodies, capable of sailing, 
lying, swimming, and creeping on the 
shore, while their senses, if we may 
judge from the elaborate mechanism of 
their organs, must possess corresponding 
acuteness and perfection.” —Sel. 





“THE ARCHITECT.” 

@r attention has been agreeably turn- 
ed to s:clitecture of late, by the appear- 
ance of a new and handsome monthly 
Magazine devoted to it. Itis “the Ar- 
chitect,’ by W. H. Ranlett, contaiming 
a series of original designs for domestic 
and ornamental cottages, connected with 
Landscape Gardening, adapted to the 
United States, illustrated by drawings of 
ground plots, plans, perspective views, 
elevations, sections and details. The 
drawings are Jarge and beautiful, and it 
is surprising to find how much can be 
done, and has been do: e, even in the vi- 
cinity of this expensive city, with mod- 
derate sums of money. Connected with 
each design is a specification of the ex- 
penses in detail, at existing prices, highly 
impo:tant to every one seeking informa- 
tion respecting the comparative excel- 
lencies and cefects of dwellings. 
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Larce Crops or Corron.—Mr. A. 8. °§ 
Aikinson, Esq., of Camden, picked sixty ¢ 
bags of Sea Island Cotton from fifty > 
acres of marsh land, which was cultiva- ¢ 
ted with ten hands only! ‘The bags > 
were of the usual size and weight.—Sav. 
Republican. 
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Soutn AMERICANS. 


Here are specimens of the better class 
of South American country-men: the 
large farmers who own and manage the 
estates, (sometimes of vast extent,) 
which have not fallen into the possess- 
ion of the clergy. There are such men 
of half Spanish blood, who are found in 
all the climates, and perhaps amidst all 
the various circumstances, presented by 
the differences of soil, elevation, &e., 
over the immense and splendid regions 
long subject to Spain. 

The vast majority, especially in Mexi- 
co, Venezuela and some other of the new 
states, are of mixed Indian or Negro de- 
scent. ‘Their habits are various, but 
their intellectual and social condition un- 
happily too much alike. 
prejudiced, they need the kind offices of 
their fellow men of more favored coun- 
tries, to enlighten their minds and to lead 
them, by a conviction of their under- 
standings, as well as by the feelings of 

brotherhood, to a better system of be- 
ief, and a more enlightened state of so- 
ciety, than any of which they have as 
yet acquired any idea. 
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Having formed personal friendships 
with numbers of the men of those inte- 
resting regions, and believing that the 
people of the United States have pecu- 
liar duties to perform towards them, we 
cannot but deplore the warin which we 
are now engaged with a portion of them, 
and long for its termination. 

We shall from time to time present 
biographical sketches of some of the 
truly intelligent, patriotic and virtuous 
men of South America, whom we have 
known, admired and loved, hoping in this 
way to cultivate in our readers a becom- 
ing regard for the unfortunate nations to 
which they belong. 

Our print presents the two figures in 
one of the simple costumes in use in 
those regions, and perhaps most resem- 
bling that common along the River Plata 
and its branches. ‘The broad hat, or 
sombrero, varies but little in form, 
though made of the finest palm-leaf 
braid at Panama, and of one or more 
large leaves, ingeniously bound, at Para, 
in Brazil. The jacket and trowsers also 
differ in various region. 
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THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


NEW YORK. 

This Society, which has been but sel- 
dom even mentioned in public, and which 
has been in existence only three or four 
years, has acco: plished something wor- 
thy of notice, and affords a favorable 
prospect of doing much more. The 
number of and attending 
members is small, but its meetings have 
been held almost without interruption, 
excepting the summer recess, and usu- 
ally at the house of the venerable Presi- 
dent, the Hon. Albert Gallatin. 

The study of Ethnology is new, as a 
distinct and definite one; yet the term, 
which is of recent adoption, expresses 
nothing really new, except in the scope 
and the object of enquiry. Jt is history 
under an extensive form, and with an ul- 
timate end not heretofore deliberately 
proposed: that is, the study of mankind, 
for the purpose of tracing the origin of 
nations, tribes and families, and their re- 
lations in different ages. It is true that 
historians have often instituted such en- 
quiries, and displayed learning and inge- 
nuity, as well as sound discrimination in 
but their attention has 
usually been limited to some particular 
point, of local or temporary interest, and 
has not been deliberately fixed on the 
broad question, embracing the whole 
race, with the assistance of all branches 
of science which may in term be render- 
ed auxiliary. This is the plan of EKthno- 
logical Societies, properly so called, 
which as yet exist but in a small number, 
and are established, so far as we icine. 
only in Paris, Lendes and New York. 

It may be easily presumed that such 
enquiries as they propose might natu- 
rally enlist the feelings of philanthropists, 
as well as men of a philosophical turn of 
mind. A friend of his fellow creatures, 
one who looks upon man in his native 
dignity, and who is disposed, 
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can hardly fail to see with pleasure a 
plan of investigation commenced, which 
recognizes the first claims of humanity 
rank in the state of crea- 
tion. Indeed the European Societies 
owe their origin to one of an exclusively 


philanthropic character: the “ Society 


” whose 


for the protection of Aborigines, 
publications, four or five years ago, our 
The attempt to 
establish an association of the same na- 
ture and title in the capital of France, 
led to the foundatiun of the Paris Ethno- 
logical Society, which has already pub- 
lished two volumes of Transactions. It 


readers may remember. 


will be interesting to the American read- 
er to hear, that, although these bear evi- 
dences of labored researches into the 
languages of many nations and tribes, 
they present a large proportion of theo- 
ry. Toa great extent known facts, with 
vocabulics before published, are employ- 
ed to give countenance to supposed re- 
lations between distant families of man- 
kind, whose origin and history have 
never been traced. 

In contrast with those volumes, the 
first and only one yet published by the 
American Society, is almest wholly de- 
voted to the exhibition of faets, while 
theories, if presented, are brought for- 
ward with diffidence. Mr. Gallatin’s 
long and very labored and valuable pa- 
per on the semr-civilized nations of 
America, presents a highly instructive 
view of the principal Mexican races or 
tribes, collected from varieus old and 
rare books, with digests of their langua- 
ges, hieroglyphics, astronomical ideas, 
&e., and will prove of ihe highest im- 
portance to future enquirers. The other 
papers are chiefly devoted to facts origi- 
nal or laboriously compiled, relating to 
American antiquities, the Himyarites of 
Arabia, and the ancient inhabitants of the 
country near Carthage. The authors are 
Mr. Schoolcraft, Professors Turner and 
Troost, and Mr. Catherwood., 
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learn, what are the principal subjects 
which have engaged the attention of the 
Paris Society. The principal portions 
of the two volumes are devoted to long 
papers by M. D’Eichthal, on the Fullahs 
of Western Africa, who, he labors to 
prove, have derived their language and 
certain customs fromthe Malays: but he 
has by no means made out a strong case. 
The traces of resemblance are few and 
small, while the information he presents, 


though derived with much labor from va-. 


rious sources, has little of the interest of 
novelty, and is not treated in Mr. Galla- 
tin’s philosophical manner. Among the 
other papers is one on the Guanches, the 
original inhabitants of the Cape Verd 
Islands, who are made quite interesting 
to the reader, partly because they have 
been extirpated. In short, the volumes 
already before the world, which have ap- 
peared on both sides of the Atlantic, af- 
ford the intelligent mind a favorable 
prospect, many flattering hopes for the 
future, and must give an importance to 
investigations in all departments of the 
branch of énquiry which the Ethnologi- 
cal Societies are prosecuting. 

Numerous fetters received from learn- 
ed men abroad and at home, abundantly 
testify to the feelings with which the 
New York Society is regarded in Eu- 
rope and America; and the interest ex- 
pressed by some of our own countrymen 
indicate what prospects there are of its 
receiving the lasting co-operation of our 
own countrymen. 


r= 


An onp coat.—Mr. Littlefield has 
found, under one of the pews in the old 
East Church, a coat which evidently be- 
longed to one of the carpenters employ- 
ed in erecting the house, a hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago. It is a speci- 
men of old fashioned economy, having 
more patches upon it than could be found 
among a troop of beggars at the present 
day. In one of the pockets was a gim- 
let and a piece of chalk, and in the other, 
a cotton handkerchief, in perfect preser 
vation.—[Salem Gazette. 
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Heathen Gods. 


In several parts of India, a brahmin, or 
priest, goes down to the side of a river, 
and makes a god from the mud that lies 
on the banks. When he has formed it 
into a strange shape, he dries it in the 
sun; and then he prays to what his own 
hands have made. First he strikes his 
elbows against his sides, then he snaps 
with his fingers round about his head, 
stamps with his left foot on the ground, 
and beats his cheeks with the fingers of 
his right hand, whilst his lips mutter 
strange sounds. When he has finished 
his devotions, he takes his mud god, car- 
ries it to the river, and throws it into the 
water from whence it first came. This 
is heathen prayer ! 

The people called Gallas, in Africa, 
worship a large tree, that grows on the 
side of one of their rivers. Crowds 
come from every part of the country, to 
ask of it everything they desire. One 
asks for health; another, for money ; 
another, for good crops; and another, 
that he may overcome hisenemy. Only 
the men are allywed to present their 
prayers at this spot; for they suppose 
females are unworthy of the honor of 
praying to the great Tree! 

The Tartars have a praying machine. 
It is a round hollow box, fixed upright 
like a grindstone ; a string leads from it 
to what is called a spindle. By tread- 
ing on this spindle, the machine turns 
round, just like a grindstone, when men 
sharpen their knives. Now, in the inside 
of the box are rolled up long pieces of 
parchment, joined together, sometimes 
to the length of several hundred feet ; 
on the parchment a prayer is written 
over and over again, perhaps as many as 
a thousand times. When the machine 
is set In Motion, the parchment prayers 
are moved about, which they say pleases 
the gods, and brings down their blessing. 
The heathen thus makes prayer by 
wholesale, for they suppose every time 
the box moves round, as many prayers 
are offered as are written inside. 

Every Chinese, when he goes to wor- 
ship his idols, takes with him two paint- 
ed candles, and receives from the priest 
in return, six slips of scented wood. He 
then bows his head to the ground, to let 
his god know that he is about to pray. 
Next he lays three of the pieces of wood 
on the altar, bows nine times, gives mo- 
ney to the priest and retires.—Sketches. 
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POWeD Ce 


(For the American Penny Magazine.) 
A Poor Man’s Reflections on the Closing 
Yeare 





What trials numerous, new and unfore- 
seen 
Have come, in thy long train, departing year ! 
O God! In what rough paths my feet have 
been ! 
It seems a century of doubt and fear! 


In many a scene, as] review my path, 
Where, wrapp’d in mists, so gloomy, lone 
and chill, 
I seem’d abandon’d to the tempest’s wrath, 
I smile to see my step was onward still. 


Oft, oft, low bending, seeking, in the 


gloom, 

His footsteps whom | sought with humble 
love, 

[ paus’d in doubt: as, wand’ring, far from 
home, 


Fearful and faint, alights the lonely dove. 


Oft mid the darkness, long I follow’d on, 
With but one faint and single track in view, 
Hardly impress’d upon the icy stone, 

Or on the barren desert, Gamp with dew. 


Yet, with my band of darlings nurtured 
still, 
By kindly ravens with the hour’s supply: 
One drop, one crumb, dropp’d timely from 
the bill, 
Sustain’d us all while monarchs fell to die. 
Now, all is past; whate’er the future 
brings, 
It scarce can prove more toilsome than the 
past : 
Then spread, O Faith, thy boldest, strongest 
wings— . 
The longest, gloomiest night is not to last. 





Pilgrims* Day: the 22d of December. 


We hail thee, New England, the land of 
our birth ; 
Thy children may wander all over the earth, 
But they never forget thee, wherever they 
roam, 
And sweetest to-day their remembrance of 
home. 


Return to our fancy, in childhood and flow- 

ers ; 

May a thought of our country enliven the 
hours ; 

While our ancestor’s blood warms our bo- 
soms to day, 

We'll claim the same lineage and objects as 
they. 


They rise to our mem’ry: each hill, vale 
and stream, 


~ 








The haunts of our youth, now of manhood 
the dream ; 

We roam o’er thy vallies, thy hills and thy 
mountains, 


_And trace all thy streams from the sea to 


their fountains. 


We remember the ocean our fathers pass- 

ed o’er, 

And the forests which crowded the cold, 
savage shore; 

We remember our brothers that ocean who 
roam, 

All the friends of that country, our land and 
our home. 





ENIGMA.—NO. 28.—Byv a Youne Lapy. 


I am a word of thirteen letters. 

My 10,.11, 13, is a metal. : 

My 5, 11, 13, 5, 1s the name of a class of 
running plants. 

My 8, 7, 6, 3, is an indescribable passion. 

My 8, 9, 10, 2, 3, 4, was a celebrated man 
who lived in the time of .he reformation. 

My 4, 12, 3, is a very graceful and harm- 
less animal. 

My 1, is a beverage in common use. 

My whole is an event long to be remem- 
bered by every nation. 





Solution of Enigma No. 27, Vol. I. p. 736— 
Gaeta, Remeda, Ederi, Aruni, Trent, Marios, 
Atlas, Nansemond, Indus, Taesima, Ogle, 
Unia, Loudon, Illinois, Nea, Ja, Salt, Lima- 
ria, Asti, Nila, Dago. 

M. F. Zurwiter. 
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To Agents.—It is believed that no other 
work offers greater encouragements to Agents 
than American Magazine under the 
new arrangement. 

Monthly parts in handsome covers, 18 3-4 
cents, All back numbers are kept on hand. 

Vol. IL., in muslin or half-binding, $2,50. 

An Agent is wanted im every district in \he 
United States, 


the 








THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 

Edited by Theodore Dwight. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 4cents .a number, 
or, to subscribers paying in advance, $2a year. 7 
sets for $10, 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 

Enclose a Two Dollar Bill, without payment of pos 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

‘The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”"—JV. Y. Observer. 

“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
NV. Y. Baptist Recorder. 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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